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Sifting through tens of thousands of photos 


SUTTON, LEVY, URQUHART, LACAYO, MORRISON, STEVENS, MEI, CASTIGLIANO 








Y ou have seen them on the margins of history: cameras slung 
over their shoulders, vests bulging with film canisters, heads 
bent forward as they focus in and fire away. Since the invention of 
photography 150 years ago, photojournalists have been pointing 
their lenses at battles, fires, heroes, villains and the world at large. 
This Special Collector’s Edition of Time celebrates the most memo- 
rable images of that visual heritage. 

150 Years of Photojournalism is a first for TIME: a single-topic, 
single-advertiser issue that is being sent free of charge to all 
4.3 million subscribers. (The issue will also be on sale at retail loca- 
tions for the next month.) The topic is one that TIME has helped 
shape during much of its 66-year history—especially in the past dec- 
ade, when the magazine became a leading force in color news pho- 
tography. The single advertiser is Kodak, another organization that 
has long been a major factor in photojournalism. 

The issue was produced by picture researcher Robert Stevens, 
designer Christine Castigliano, senior editor George Russell, asso- 
ciate editor Richard Lacayo, reporter-researchers Sidney Urquhart 
and Daniel Levy and assistants Denise Mei and Alex Sutton, under 
the direction of special-projects editor Donald Morrison. They sift- 
ed through tens of thousands of photos from the Time Inc. Maga- 
zines Picture Collection and other archives. They also solicited ad- 
vice from museum curators and working photojournalists, 
particularly in compiling our list of history’s ten most important 
news photos. You may not agree with those choices,” but we hope 
you will find them—and the entire issue—a lively visual history of 
the past 150 years, as well as a feast for the eye. 


Rb L. Wl, 


*To vote for your favorite news photo in this issue, write to Photojournalism, 
P.O. Box 6000, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10185. Give the page number and 
headline of the caption. Sometime after Dec, 15, 1989, we'll publish the results. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Icons: The Ten Greatest 
Images of Photojournalism 4 








There are hundreds of unforgettable news pictures. Some record great events, 

others the small but resonant ones. In our view these ten—images of war and 

peace, love and hate, poverty and triumph—are the ones indelibly pressed upon 
| the mind and heart. 
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CHAPTER | 
Early Days 
1839-1880 12 


No sooner had the camera been invented than it was 
turned toward the major events of the day: war, eco- 
nomic growth and global expansion. 





CHAPTER 2 
Conscience 
1880-1920 22 


The late 19th century gave rise to two new kinds of 
photographer: social reformers, who showed the 
faces of the poor, and globe-trotting photojournalists, 
who hunted news for the great tabloid empires. 





CHAPTER 3 
Golden Age 
1920-1950 32 


After World War I, photography entered an era of 
unparalleled creativity, propelled in part by sophisti- 
cated new picture magazines. 


The Best Job in the World 
A personal statement by Carl Mydans, page 49 


CHAPTER 4 
New Challenges 
1950-1980 56 


Beset by television and the proliferation of news pic- 
tures, photojournalism renewed itself by bringing a 
more personal vision—and sometimes a darker one— 
to an era of accelerating events at home and abroad. 





CHAPTER 5 
Today and Tomorrow 
1980s and Beyond 66 


With the 1980s, photojournalism was poised before 
a future holding both great promise and complex 
dilemmas. 








imprisoning Time in a Rectangle 
A Time Essay by Lance Morrow, page 76 





The Greatest Images of 
Photojournalism 





relentlessly past. Pick up a petal. Examine it, savor it, press it away 

between the pages of private memory. That’s photography. Its birth was 
announced in 1839, when the French Academy made public Louis Jacques 
Mandé Daguerre’s new process for fixing images on a metal plate and, a few 
months later, Englishman William Henry Fox Talbot broke the news of his 
own separate process. Since then, photography has been the best way of 
making time stand still. 

Now think of time as a raging torrent, swollen with the trophies of war, 
disaster, luck and adventure. Pluck from the current some unidentified 
floating object. Pass it around. Put it on display. Argue about what it means. 
That’s photojournalism. No one knows exactly when it was born, but it was 
in the instant some photographer pointed his lens at an event other people 
wanted to see. Since then, photojournalism has remained the best way of 
freeze-drying history for further inspection. 

The history of photojournalism is a saga of technological progress, 
commercial greed and individual heroism. It includes a shocking number of 
wars and tragedies—events with the visual power that compels people to buy 
newspapers and magazines. But the development of news photography is 
also the story of how cameras became smaller and film more sensitive, so 
that journalists could capture the look of the factory, the dance hall, the 
dictator’s study, the sharecropper’s cabin and other venues of daily life. 
These are all here, the momentous and the mundane alike. 

The pictures have been piling up for 150 years. Battlefields, floods, sum- 
mit conferences, auto accidents, congratulatory handshakes, game-winning 
touchdowns. Most scenes vanish quickly into the newspaper morgue. A few, 
however, linger in the mind’s eye. Of the billions of metal sheets, glass plates, 
celluloid spools and other light-sensitive surfaces exposed to history in the 
name of publishing, only a handful of images have themselves become part of 
history. These form a sort of shared visual heritage for the human race, a 
treasury of significant memories. Every educated person should be familiar 
with them, just as he or she would know the great achievements of painting, 
sculpture or music. And every person, educated or not, should be moved by 
these journalistic images, just as he or she would be by the masterpieces of art. 

There is hardly any agreement on which, or even how many, news photos 
belong in this group of photojournalistic icons. The editors of Time have cho- 
sen ten, shown on the following pages in rough chronological order. Photogra- 
phy experts and working photojournalists were consulted, but in the end the 
selection is TiMe’s. Many readers will disagree with the list. That is to be en- 
couraged. But look at these pictures. Pass them around. Put them on display. 
Argue about what they mean. That’s photojournalism. BY DONALD MORRISON 


T hink of time as a small stream scattered with flowers and flowing 
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UT aslviaosey 


lwo Jima 


JOE ROSENTHAL, FEB. 23, 1945 








This Pulitzer prizewinning shot of 
Marines atop Mount Suribachi 
was originally rejected by LIFt 
editors, who thought it looked 
posed. TIME and others used it, 
however, and LIFE eventually 

Jollowed suit, even though it was 
believed by then that Rosenthal 
had restaged the event. Rosenthal 
denied that he used an 8-ft. by 4- 
Ji. flag to replace the smaller one 
that was planted first. 
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The 
Sharpshoot 


ALEXANDER GARDNER 
JULY 1863 





Taken after the fierce Battle of 
Gettysburg, this famous photo 
purported to show a rebel sharp- 
shooter slain at his post. In fact, 
Gardner dragged the body there 
from a nearby field. He had ear- 
lier photographed the same 
corpse from a different 

angle and identified it in his 
caption as that of a Union 
sharpshooter. 
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The Hindenburg Disaster | 





SAM SHERE, MAY 6, 1937 


Passengers paid $400 to cross the 
Atlantic in luxury aboard the 
Hindenburg. The magnificent 
804-ft.-long dirigible boasted a 
dining room, a library and a 
lounge with a grand piano. While 


attempting to land at Lakehurst, 


N.J., after its 37th ocean cross- 
ing, the airship suddenly burst 
into flames. Of its 97 passengers 
and crew, 36 perished as the era 
of lighter-than-air commercial 
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flight came to a tragic end. 


Though 22 still and newsreel 
photographers were on hand, this 
frame by Shere, of International 
News Photos, is perhaps best 
remembered. 





Migrant 1 
Mother 


DOROTHEA LANGI 
FEBRUARY 1936 

































The worn, stoic face of this wom- 
an in a California migrant work- 
ers’ camp is one of the best 

known icons of the Dust Bowl 
era, which was chronicled in 
John Steinbeck 's The Grapes of 
Wrath. /t is the most widely re- 
produced of all the photographs 
taken in the 1930s for the Farm 
Security Administration's histori 
cal section 


Death of a 
Loyalist 
Soldier 
ROBERT CAPA, SEPT. 5, 1936 


Taken near Cerro Muriano dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War, the 
Photo first appeared in the French 
magazine Vu. Capa said he 
snapped it just as this Loyalist 
fighter was struck in the head by a } 
bullet afier emerging from a 
trench, though some critics later 
disputed that account. It is none- 
theless considered one of the greal- 
est war pictures of all time. 























Jack Rub: 
Shoots Le 


ROBERT JACKSON, NOV. 24, 1963 


Lee Harvey Oswald and his 
police escorts had just entered the 
basement of Dallas’ city jail when’ 
nightclub owner Jack Ruby 
pushed through the crowd and 
fired his .38-cal. revolver at John 
F. Kennedy’s assassin. Bob Jack- 
son of the Dallas Times Herald 
captured the historic 

moment in this Pulitzer- 
prizewinning photo 


V-J Day in Times Square 
ALFRED EISENSTAEDT, AUG. 14, | s. © 


{ jubilant sailor grabs and kisses LIFE, has come to embody Ameri- 
a pretty nurse as thousands jam ca’s joy and relief at the end of 
the streets of New York City to cel. World War II. Recalls Eisen- 
ebrate the k mg-awaited ioe ry staedt: ‘‘People tell me that when 
over Japan. This classic photo, they're in heaven, they will re- 
which originally appeared in member this picture.” 
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Viet Nam Executi 
EDDII ADAMS, FEB. 1, 1968 ; 


During the Tet offensive, as South __ recalled Adams. “I ran up just 
Vietnamese forces and Commu- to be close by in case something 
nist infiltrators battled throughout happened.” Without warning, 


Saigon, Associated Press photog: South Vietnamese police chief 
rapher Eddie Adams happened Nguyen Ngoc Loan drew his 
upon the arrest of a Viet Cong of revolver and summarily executed 


ficer and prepared to take what he _ the prisoner with a single shot in 


thought would be a routine pic- the head. The photo, which won a 
ture. ‘He was a small barefooted 1969 Pulitzer Prize, became an en- 
man in civilian clothes with his during emblem of the Viet Nam 
hands tied behind his back,” War's brutality 


———reryy 
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NEIL ARMSTRONG 

JULY 20, 1969 

Nineteen minutes after he left 

the landing module, Neil 
Armstrong recorded fellow astro- 
naut Edwin Aldrin’s descent from 
the craft. In this shot, the photog- 
rapher’s own image is reflected in 
{ldrin’s black-tinted visor. The 
frame is memorable for its simple 
message: man had set foot on 

the moon. 


Minimata 


W. EUGENE SMITH, DECEMBER 1971 


This image of Tomoko Uemura’s 
contorted body under her mother’s 
gaze documented the horrific con- 
sequences of industrial mercury 
poisoning upon the inhabitants of 
Minimata, a picturesque Japanese 
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fishing village. Long afierward, 
Smith wrote, “T simply explained 
that I wanted [to photograph] 
something in the caring of 
Tomoko . . . that might show 


what had happened to her bod 








The mother herself suggested that 
the photograph should be in the 
hath and this was the result.” 
Smith's hauntingly modern Pieti 
helped usher in a new era of 
environmental concern 


Colby H. Chandler, Chairman of the Board 





To TIME’s Readers: 

People will take 50 billion photographs this year, ten for everyone alive. 

Only a tiny percentage, of course, will ever be published. Of these, a tinier percentage still will be widely 
remembered. But those with the power to insert themselves into our memory will be with us for a long, long 
time. 


Great news pictures speak with the force of a shout in the night. The news they deliver stays urgent. 


Look at the expression on that migrant mother’s face, they insist. Look at the sailor kissing that girl in the 
street. Look at the fire the Hindenburg set in the sky. 


When skill, luck, and intuition converge on moments so decisive, words throw up their hands. Captions seem 
superfluous. Here—right here—are courage, calamity, charm, mystery. 


It looks so simple. 
But stop. Take a moment. Hold up an imaginary camera between your eye and any picture here. 


If you do, you will glimpse what it means to “have an eye.’ You will sense what it’s like to frame a moving 
target, focus, then split a segment of an instant down the middle. 


You may even get a feel for what it takes to go out on these assignments at all. You and | “take pictures” in 
our backyards. Photojournalists ‘shoot stories’’"—often going where the soldiers are, or the police. 


Yet the authors of these headlines for the heart go largely unnoticed. Few outside their profession can tell 
you who Peter Magubane is, or Jim Nachtwey, or Don McCullin, or Sebastiao Salgado, or Susan Meiselas. 


But study what they and their colleagues have done. Their portraits of the family of man reveal more than the 
who, where, and when of what merely took place. They escort you into jungles, streets, and stadiums. Look 
hard, and you start to see how it feels to be there. 

That's photography’s magic. You'll find it in your family snapshots, too. 


Doesn't grandmother look delicate, framed in her doorway? That kid’s only nine: see her whack at that ball! It 
snowed on the day of the wedding, remember? Look at that rainbow reach into the clouds. 


Crartlor 


Look. And see. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY + ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14650 
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arly Days 


o the 19th century 

mind, with its penchant 

for the scientific and 
the mechanical, the camera 
was the supreme mechanism, 
a trap for facts. Capable of 
capturing high detail, operat- 
ed with a minimum of human intervention, it 
seemed from the first to have a special purchase 
on the truth. William Henry Fox Talbot, the 
Englishman who was one of photography’s in- 
ventors, was merely summing up what would 
become the judgment of the day when he called 
his new process the “pencil of nature.” 

So why shouldn’t it serve as the pencil of 
history too? If faces and flowers could inscribe 
themselves on the photographic plate, why not 
battles, ribbon-cutting ceremonies and earth- 
quakes? By 1839, when the invention of pho- 
tography was made public, a number of illus- 
trated periodicals were already flourishing. 
But it would require time and a series of tech- 
nological advances before they could take ad- 


vantage of the possibilities that the new kind of 


picture making offered. 

The first practical means to print photos on 
a newspaper page, called the halftone process, 
did not come into widespread use until the 
1890s. Until then, most readers had to content 
themselves with engravings copied from pho- 
tographs. Meanwhile, the bulky camera gear 
of the 19th century hardly lent itself to instant 
coverage. In the cumbersome wet-plate pro- 
cess, which became the norm in the mid- 
1850s, pictures were formed on a sheet of glass 
that had to be coated with an emulsion just be- 
fore the exposure, then developed at once. Ac- 
tion shots were ruled out by the lengthy expo- 
sure times, several seconds or more. And 
while history might be made at night, photo- 
graphs almost never were. Flash powder did 
not come into use until the 1880s. 

So in its early decades, photography was 
best suited not to events but to the rubble and 
corpses they left in their wake. The first genera- 
tions to devote themselves to the camera found 
amid those ruins the very issues that would pre- 
occupy documentary photographers to this day. 

The earliest significant body of war cover- 
age was the work of Roger Fenton, a well-to- 
do Englishman who left a career in law to de- 
vote himself to the camera. Fenton’s scenes of 
the Crimean War, made in 1855, were discreet 
by the bloody standards of battlefield imagery 
to come: no pictures of combat, no punctured 
flesh that might offend Victorian sensibilities. 
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BY RICHARD LACAYO 


No matter, they represented 
a watershed. With these 
views of officers at leisure 
and a stark gully littered with 
cannonballs, the curtain had 
gone up on the theater of 
combat. 

The American Civil War forced the cur- 
tain higher. When the fighting began in 1861, 
Mathew Brady was the country’s best-known 
photographer, an early specimen of the celeb- 
rity portraitist and a frank businessman whose 
New York City studio was located not far 
from P.T. Barnum’s museum. Brady kept a 
second studio in Washington, and when the 
First Battle of Bull Run broke out just 25 miles 
from the capital, he rushed toward the lines 
with two vanloads of equipment. Amid the 
scramble of the Union retreat, all the plates 
from that first day’s work were lost. 


ut in the years of fighting to come, Brady 

would field his own small army of cam- 

era reporters. They included Alexander 
Gardner, Timothy H. O’Sullivan and George 
N. Barnard, who would become some of the 
best-known photographers of the century. (All 
three eventually left Brady’s employ in a huff 
over his practice of attaching his own name to 
their work.) Their pictures gave war a new face, 
stark and squalid, the face of the openmouthed 
dead on the fields of Gettysburg. 

Though cameras were always pulled out for 
calamities—the Johnstown flood, the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake—the subtler processes of the 
century left their mark on the glass plates too. 
The growth of industry, the very geometry of 
the industrial landscape were news. The diago- 
nals of an iron truss or the plunging lines of a 
new bridge told of the spreading dominion of 
industry and technology in a way that words 
never could. Photography came along just in 
time to record the great expansion of empire by 
the colonial powers as they stretched toward the 
Pacific. When the U.S. moved westward, many 
of the first classic photos of the newfound land- 
scape appeared as engravings in Harper’s 
Weekly and other periodicals. What they were 
reporting back East was not just scenery but, 
once again, news—of the young nation’s vast- 
ness, its inhuman scale, its economic potential 
and hard physical challenges. 





Fire at the Ames Mills, Oswego, N.Y. 





GEORGE N. BARNARD, 1853 


INTERNATIONAL MUSEUM OF PHOTOGRAPHY AT GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 
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Mathew Brady 





1823-1896 


The portable darkrooms of 
Brady’s Photographic Corps 
were a common sight on the 
edges of Civil War battles. 
Many of the group’s pictures 
were widely seen during the 
war years, but interest in the 
military campaigns waned with 
the peace. Brady died in pover- 
ty, bankrupted by his effort to 
document the war. 
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Roger Fenton 


1819-1869 





Abandoning a career in law, 
Fenton decided in the early 
1850s to devote himself to 
photography. He became Brit- 
ain’s most energetic promoter 
of the camera. But after just 
eleven years, he sold his equip- 
ment and negatives and re- 
turned to law because, some 
believe, he was discouraged by 
the growing commercializa- 
tion of photography. 


| The Camera Sees Action on the 
| 19th Century Battlefield 











American troops move 
through a Mexican town 


PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN, 
CIRCA 1847 

The camera goes to battle and 
takes an opening shot. In one of 
the first photographic images of 
men at war, a photographer cap- 
tured this view of U.S. General 
John Wool leading his troops 
down a Street in the town of 
Saltillo during the Mexican- 
American War. 


A gentle picture of the 
soldier’s life in the Crimea _ 
ROGER FENTON, 1855 


By 1854, when Fenton was com- 
missioned by a Manchester print 
dealer to document the Crimean 
War, the British government was 
under heavy criticism for its han- 
dling of the conflict. Perhaps be- 
cause his access to the war zone 
depended upon the support his 
project had been granted by 
Queen Victoria, Fenton returned 
to England with more than 300 
negatives of mostly placid scenes, 
like this one of an officer 

being catered to by an adjutant, 
but none that showed chaotic 


field conditions and ill- 


provisioned troops. 
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Jamiliar face around the country. 


Abraham Lincoln during his 
first presidential campaign: 
MATHEW BRADY, 1860 


Before the Civil War, Brady was 
celebrated for his portraits of 
America’s most illustrious men. 
One of them was this picture of a 
beardless Lincoln made in New 
York City, where the Senator was 
campaigning. Reprinted as an 
engraving on the cover of 
Harper’s Weekly and distributed 
on small cards, it made Lincoln a 


ee] 


He supposedly said the picture 
helped win him the election. 
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Putting a picture on paper, 
with a little rearranging 


ALEXANDER GARDNER, 1863 


Gardner's picture of a fallen 
sharpshooter at Gettysburg, 
below left, was reprinted in 
Harper’s Weekly as a woodcut 
engraving. But for eyes still 
accustomed to the compositional 


Jormality and noble sentiment of 


war paintings, a photograph 
could seem too stark. Harper's 
adjusted the scene, and the 
mood, by adding bodies, a 
broken cart and a fallen horse 
borrowed from other photos. 
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Old Wang, the Manchu 
guard of Peking 


JOHN THOMSON, 1865 


The 19th century spawned the 
kind of globe-trotting photogra- 
pher whose descendants would 
fill the pages of the National 
Geographic. Old Wang, a night 
watchman who beat a wooden 
clapper to frighten away thieves, 
was discovered on the streets of 
Peking by Thomson, a Scot who 
traveled thousands of miles 
throughout China. 











FRANCIS FRITH, 1858 


Egypt was a favorite stopping of a wicker carriage covered by a 
point for early French and British — large sail canvas that served as 
photographers, who supplied both his darkroom and sleeping 
a growing fascination at quarters. The Egyptians whis- 
home for scenes like this one. An _pered that the mysterious enclo- 
Englishman, Frith worked out sure also housed his harem. 
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An Expanding World 
Of Things to See 














A golden spike for the Transcontinental Railway 





+. - 














ANDREW J. RUSSELL, 1869 


A post—Civil War railway boom 
carried photographers westward to 
document the laying of the tracks 
as well as the scenery and settle- 
ments along the way. The meeting 
of eastward and westward rail 


construction at Promontory Point, 
Utah, was an early media event. 


Telegraph-key operators transmit- 


ted the news coast to coast as soon 
as the golden spike was driven to 
mark the spot. 
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It Was a New Era in Journalism: 
Photographs on the Printed Page 
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This unassuming shot of New 
York City’s Steinway Hall 
marked the beginning of a revo- 
lution in photojournalism. The 
halftone process made it possible 
to publish photographs on the 
same page as printed text. 
Screens were used to divide the 
image into dots, as shown in the 
enlargements above; otherwise, 


Halftone 





The first photo reproduced by 


PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN, 1873 











the halftone method 


the ink would spread, and the 
Photo would appear as a dark 
blur. The halftone process would 
not be widely adopted, however, 
until the 1890s, an era of fierce 
competition among newspapers 
that saw photographs as a major 
lure for readers. Despite its place 
in publishing history, Steinway 
Hall was torn down in 1916. 





tone image ; image printing plate 


Making the dots 

Halftone images are created photograph and projecting it _ lines etched into clear glass. the photo. The image is then 
by taking a continuous-tone through a screen &. Early High-contrast negative film used to create a relief 

image 1 suchasa screens were made of black 3 records a halftone image of printing plate 4. 
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East 


You've just seen a 
2500% blowup with 
detail never before 
possible in a 35mm 
color print film. 


Cover lal alecere [teas 
EKTAR color print 
film for the advanced 
photographer. 


EKTAR 25 film delivers 
microfine grain for the 
most superior image 
structure; the highest 
resolution; the fas 
detail ever achieved in 
color print film. 


Detail so sharp, that 
in the enlargement, 
you can even read the 
numbers on the seats. 


New EKTAR film. 
The genius is 

in the details. 
Photograph taken on EKTAR 25150 film 


For more information on new EKTAR film, 
call: 1-800-242-2424 


{11 at VOOsec. Available in 25, 125, 1000 ISO. * 
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Conscience 


ll through the later 

decades of the 19th 

century, the explosive 
industrialism that was the 
engine of American wealth 
pounded fiercely at the work- 
ers who kept it running. Fac- 
tories were foul and dangerous. Twelve-hour 
workdays were common. Wages were driven 
mercilessly downward. Depressions periodical- 
ly rattled the economy, erasing millions of jobs 
that paid little even in the best of times. In an 
increasingly desperate atmosphere, labor and 
capital faced off along a line drawn in blood. 

The era brought forth a generation of fierce 
reformers and a new brigade of muckraking re- 
porters, like Lincoln Steffens and Ida Tarbell. It 
was Jacob A. Riis, a New York City newspaper 
photographer working the police beat, who first 
recognized how photography could be enlisted 
in the cause. His job frequently took him 
through Manhattan’s most wretched and dan- 
gerous districts, places that the Danish-born 
Riis knew well from the desperate years after 
he had arrived in the U.S. in 1870, when he had 
slept in doorways and picked his dinner from 
trash bins. In 1887 he came back with a camera. 

There had been earlier efforts to photo- 
graph the conditions of the poor but none so 
stark or so widely seen. Riis’ unflinching pic- 
tures of tenement life mark a turning point be- 
tween the Victorian idea that poverty was an 
evil to be condemned and the reformer’s con- 
viction that it was a condition to be remedied, 
Riis, like Mathew Brady, had a team of photog- 
raphers (and like Brady, took credit for their 
work). Shooting in gloomy alleys and sunless 
rooming houses, he and his colleagues be- 
came pioneers of flash—lit photography—a del- 
icate undertaking in those days when the new- 
ly invented magnesium flash powder had to be 
poured into an open pan and then ignited with 
a flaming bang. “Twice | set fire to the house 
with my apparatus,” Riis later recorded calm- 
ly, “and once to myself.” 

But with those bursts of flash, Riis literally 
brought light into some of the darkest corners 
of American life. In the process, he discovered 
another of what would become one of the most 
characteristic missions of the camera. It could 
be pointed at misery. The trap for facts could be 
the trumpet of justice too. 

That the camera could achieve a distinctly 
poetic justice would be proved a few years later 
by Lewis Hine, a onetime photography teacher 
who worked with a reformer’s sense of mission 
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and an artist’s eye. Riis’ pic- 
tures were raw; Hine’s were 
frank but tender, with none 
of Riis’ occasional nose-hold- 
ing attitude toward the poor. 
There is no pigeonholing in 
Hine’s 1904 portraits of im- 
migrants arriving at Ellis Island, no clichés of 
nationality or occupation. He knew that people 
who might not yet speak the language of their 
new home could still state themselves plainly to 
the lens. 

Later Hine worked for nearly a decade tak- 
ing pictures of child laborers, sometimes gull- 
ing suspicious mill owners into thinking he was 
there to photograph their machinery, all the 
while keeping one hand in his pocket for clan- 
destine note taking. He saw his pictures as evi- 
dence, “photographic proof” that would move 
public opinion to demand laws to remove chil- 
dren from factories. His data would be the 
grime written upon their young faces; his evi- 
dence would be the weariness in their eyes. 


ictures had power, there could be no 

doubt about it. Buccaneering press lords 

like William Randolph Hearst readily 
grasped that truth. Pictures had the power to 
bring in readers and the power to persuade, 
even when the story they accompanied might 
be customizing the facts to suit Hearst. It was in 
that age of indelicate yellow journalism and the 
rush to cover—and maybe create—the Span- 
ish-American War that the great newspaper 
chains created the first real photo reporters. In 
figures like James M. Hare, roving photogra- 
pher for Collier’s Weekly, the enduring image 
of the photojournalist as a capering adventurer 
was born. 

Governments too had grown alert to the 
potency of the photograph. When World War I 
erupted in 1914, admission to the killing fields 
of Europe was closely controlled by military 
censors. The endless butchery of the trenches 
was not a pretty picture, and it was the censors’ 
job to ensure that such pictures would not be 
taken, or if taken, not published. Only a few 
images of trench fighting reached the home 
front, but in those that did, the message was 
clear enough. The industrial age had spawned 
its most terrible creation: industrial-strength 
warfare. 


New York City urchins find shelter on a grate 


JACOB A. RIS, 1889 
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Jacob A. Riis 
1849-1914 


Like his friend Theodore Roo- 
sevelt, Riis aimed not merely 
to depict conditions but also to 
change them. To ensure that 
his pictures were widely seen, 
he showed them in public halls 
in a dramatic slide show and in 
1890 used them to illustrate 
How the Other Half Lives, his 
book detailing conditions in 
the tenements. A few years 
later, the Mulberry Bend 
slums Riis had photographed 
were demolished. 








Lewis Hine 
1874-1940 


He was past 30 when he took 
up the camera in a serious way, 
urged to it by the principal at 
New York City’s Ethical Cul- 
ture School, where Hine taught 
science. Though widely pub- 
lished in the first decades of the 
century, he fell into obscurity 
after World War I. Shortly be- 
fore Hine died, his work was 
rediscovered by a Depression- 
era generation with a new 
appreciation for socially 
conscious photography. 









A young Jewish woman from Russia arriving at Ellis Island 


LEWIS HINE, 1905 


In all, some 12 million immi 
grants poured into the U.S 
between 1903 and 1914, about 
one-eighth of the country’s 
population in those years. More 
than | million came in 1905 
alone, the year Hine made this 
haunting picture at New York’s 
Ellis Island, the gateway to 


America for most new arrivals 
Working with a heavy Graflex 
camera on a tripod, he produced 
pictures that drew out both the 
poignancy and the bravery of the 
people before his lens. “If 1 could 
tell the story in words,” he once 
observed, ‘I wouldn't need to lug 


acamera.” 








Faces from the 
Industrial Era 
Face the Lens 





“Five cents a spot” in 
Lower Manhattan 


JACOB A. RIS, 1891 


With images like this—of an ille- 
gal lodging where police found a 
dozen men and women crammed 
together—Riis aimed to prod the 
conscience of a middle-class 
audience. But his raw approach 
could also sometimes make the 
people in his pictures appear 
alien and faintly sinister. Photo- 
journalism still navigates between 
the poles of Riis’ stark engage- 
ments with the world and Hine’s 
gentler presentations 


“Breaker boys” at a coal 
mine in South Pittston, Pa. 


LEWIS HINE, 1911 


The first purpose of the pictures 
that Hine took for the National 
Child Labor Committee, a 
reform group, was simply to 
prove that there were millions of 
children at work in factories, 
mines and mills—a fact widely 
denied by embarrassed employ 
ers. Among the most exploited 
were ‘‘breaker boys,”’ whose job it 
was to separate rocks from the 
chunks of coal. Like the men they 
worked beside, the boys endured 
foul air, dangerous conditions 

and twelve-hour days. In such 
circumstances, wrote a miner, life 
“is scarcely worth having.” 
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Casualties of the Lusitania 
in a common grave 


JAMES H. HARE, 1915 


The sinking of the Lusitania, a 
British passenger ship torpedoed 
by a German submarine, gave an 
important impetus to the eventual 
American decision to enter the 
war. About 100 of the more than 
1,000 victims were interred to- 
gether in a common grave in 
Queenstown, Ireland. Hare pho- 
tographed the ceremony as part 
of a series of pictures he made of 
the aftermath of the tragedy. 
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The Stark Scenes 
Of a Giant War 





Working among a sea of shells at a British munitions factory 


HORACE NICHOLLS, 1916 
World War I marked the first 
wide use of immensely destructive 
new weapons, including tanks 


and poison gas. The big guns 


that fired over the trenches used 
shells like these, mass-produced 
to meet the needs of massive 
conflict. 























Soldiers cross a 
war-ravaged zone 





PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN 
1917 

“When all is said and done,” 
wrote the British poet Siegfried 
Sassoon, “the war was mainly a 
matter of holes and ditches.”” 
Years of trench fighting could 
turn Flanders fields like this one 
near Ypres, Belgium, into un- 
earthly landscapes. Photojour- 
nalists generally had little access 
to the front. James Hare, whose 
Jreewheeling exploits on the 
Spanish-American War were the 
stuff of legend, complained dur- 
ing World War I that “‘to so 
much as make a snapshot with- 
out official permission in writing 
means arrest.” 
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British troops hear news 
that the war is over 


PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN, 
1918 





America’s entry into the war in 
April 1917 tipped the critical bal- 
ance against Germany and its al- 
lies. The Armistice announced in 
November of the following year 
ended a conflict in which some 21 
million soldiers and civilians lost 
their lives. Peace opened the way 
to a fuller photographic account- 
ing of the battlefields. A backlog 
of more powerful images was 
published in the years after the 
lifting of wartime censorship. 
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heroes who willingly 
risk their lives to 
expose the insanity 
of war. Professional 
photojournalists. 


And when they enter 
the line of fire, top 


photojournalists 


carry Kodak film. 


Because they know 
there are no second 
chances when 
you're shooting at 
close range. 


Kodak professional 
film. Choice of the 
world’s top 
photographers. 
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Photograph by James 


Nachtwey — 
35 mm Ektachrome 200 professional film 
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Recording Upheavals 
In Both Nature and Society 
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Demonstrators in Petrograd scatter under the gunfire of government troops 
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PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN, 1917 


In the months that it held power 
in Russia after the fall of Czar 
Nicholas I, Aleksandr Keren- 
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sky's provisional government was 


beleaguered by strikes and dem- 
onstrations like this one, which 


produced one of the century's 
quintessential images—a crowd 
fleeing government firepower. 


Surveying the damage 
after the San Francisco 
earthquake 


ARNOLD GENTHE, 1906 





Although Genthe’s portrait studio 
was destroyed during the quake 
and the fire that followed, he 
saved his camera—and man- 
aged to take what is perhaps 

the most famous image of the 
disaster, this view down Sacra- 
mento Street. 
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AUTOFOCUS 


From Kodak to you—a $20 rebate, with proof of purchase, when 
you buy a Kodak S series camera, $900 tele. \ 

It switches from normal to telephoto lens at the touch of a button, 
has a powerful automatic flash, is easy to load, and automatically 
adjusts to most film speeds. Give an S900 and get 20 happy returns. 


KODAK 35 mm cameras. For the best pictures of your life. 


This offer is valid on Kodak $900 cameras purchased by January 31, 1990 
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n the Roaring Twenties 

news photography began 

an extravagant era of ex- 
pansion. After the bloodiest 
war in history, the world had 
fled to private pursuits. A 
craving remained, however, 
for images of disaster and tragedy—and some- 
thing more: insights into the humdrum reality 
that most people were delighted to embrace. 
Photography responded with a huge boom in 
publication. Pictorial magazines and photo- 
graphic journalism entered a period of cre- 
ative magnificence. 

The flood of picture taking brought pro- 
found changes to magazine illustration. Pic- 
tures assumed a narrative life of their own. 
Photographers were inspired by the analytical 
vision of abstract art and even more by the use 
of multiple perspectives in movies. Photogra- 
phy retained its enormous claim to objectivity 
in recording the world, but personal vision 
gained a new importance. German critics 
summed up the rapid evolution with the term 
Foto-auge (photo-eye), or photography as a 
mechanical form of seeing. 

Not coincidentally, by the late 1920s Ger- 
man publications were leaders in that pursuit. 
The Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung, or BIZ, boost- 
ed circulation to 2 million with a new journalis- 
tic form, the photo story. Under editor Kurt 
Korff and publishing director Kurt Safranski, 
anywhere from two to five pages of BIZ, heavi- 
ly dappled with photos, were devoted to a single 
topic: the daily routine at a Trappist monastery, 
the drama of a parachute jump. BIZ, London’s 
Picture Post (edited by Stefan Lorant) and the 
elegant French magazine Vu drew upon a 
breed of independent artist-photographer, often 
with one foot in Bohemia, to capture the arrest- 
ing aspect of the everyday. Among the foremost 
practitioners were the German émigré Tim Gi- 
dal and Hungarian-born André Kertész, whose 
enigmatic views of the Eiffel Tower and Paris 
streets imbued any human presence with an 
ephemeral tension. 

Ina brief time of peace, photojournalism 
waged war against privacy. A decisive weapon 
appeared in 1924: the Ermanox, a miniature 
glass-plate camera with a wide-aperture lens. 
The camera could operate in dim light and 
without great intrusion. Erich Salomon, a Ger- 
man with a talent for discretion, stalked diplo- 
matic salons and private railway cars with his 
tripod-held model. In the U.S., a New York 
Daily News photographer, Tom Howard, 
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1920-1950 


BY GEORGE RUSSELL 





Golden Years 


strapped a miniature camera 
to his ankle and violated the 
mystery of Ruth Snyder’s 
electrocution in 1928: 

Within a year came wide- 
spread use of the famed 
Leica, which replaced fragile 
glass plates with spool-wound 35-mm film. 
Meanwhile, film was getting “faster,” allowing 
pictures to be taken in almost any light. Thus 
equipped, the photographer had become, like 
the modern soldier, a self-contained, highly 
mobile warrior. His lines of communication 
were greatly extended in 1935 when the Asso- 
ciated Press inaugurated its first Wirephoto 
transmission service. 


s Europe’s picture-magazine empires 

flourished, Henry R. Luce took notes. 

His ForTUNE, launched in 1930, be- 
came a showcase—due largely to the talents of 
Margaret Bourke-White—of the American in- 
dustrial recovery. That extraordinary photo- 
journalist had also tapped into a remarkable 
social-documentary archive: the historical unit 
of the Farm Security Administration, estab- 
lished in 1935 under the autocratic hand of 
Roy Stryker. FORTUNE published stark images 
by some of the greatest chroniclers of the De- 
pression: Dorothea Lange, Walker Evans, Carl 
Mydans, Arthur Rothstein: 

Luce wanted more. For three years he 
studied how to create a picture magazine. 
Adolf Hitler helped by forcing BIZ’s Korff and 
Safranski to flee into exile. They taught Luce 
staffers technique and recommended photog- 
raphers like the durable “Eisie,” Alfred Eisen- 
staedt. In November 1936, the first issue of 
LIFE appeared on newsstands, and the maga- 
zine was an instant success. 

Lire captured Saturday-night dances on the 
Great Plains and the crash of the airship Hin- 
denburg. Increasingly, the magazine covered 
war: in China, Spain, then Europe, then the Pa- 
cific. A generation of engagé photojournalists, 
led by Henri Cartier-Bresson, the flamboyant 
Robert Capa and David Douglas Duncan, 
marched alongside the cataclysm. The sensibil- 
ities they had forged in peacetime brought a 
powerful dimension to the record of atrocity: a 
sense of intimacy with the intersection where 
individuals create and suffer history. 


Country doctor, Kremmling, Colo. 
W. EUGENE SMITH, 1948 






































Erich Salomon and 
The Ermanox 


1886-1944 





The Zeiss Ikon Ermanox em- 
ployed by Salomon in 1928 
used 1-in. by 2-in. glass plates 
and a wide-angle f/2 lens, suit- 
able for work in dim light and 
at close range. Salomon became 
known for studies of diplomats 
as they talked and blundered 
Europe toward disaster. Salo- 
mon died at Auschwitz in 1944, 





The Leica | 


1925 


The versatile device that a 
British editor dubbed the 
“candid camera” was 
invented in 1913 by Oskar 
Barnack, who designed 
microscopes at the Leitz 
optical works in Wetzlar, 
Germany. An amateur cine- 
matographer, Barnack loaded 
his Leica prototype with a 
spool of flexible 35-mm film. 
Produced after World War I, 
the Leica became a workhorse 
for photojournalists who did 
not want to lug around the 
cumbersome Speed Graphic. 
Worldwide sales of the Leica 
now approach 2 million. 














French officials notice the 
photographer, Quai d’Orsay 


ERICH SALOMON, 1931 





Foreign Minister Aristide Briand 
points out Salomon to some 
diplomatic colleagues during a 
reception for visiting German 
politicians in Paris. The picture 
ran in BIZ. As Briand reportedly 
once said, ‘There are just three 
things necessary for a League of 
Nations conference: a few foreign 


secretaries, a table and Salomon.” 
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|Dictator’s study by a “Weekly Illustrated” photographer 
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Going Where No 


Photographer 
Had Gone Before 


The electrocution of Ruth Snyder at Sing Sing prison 





TOM HOWARD, 1928 


Convicted of murdering her hus- 


band Albert, Snyder died on Jan. 


12 along with her lover and co- 
conspirator Judd Gray. No cam- 
eras were allowed at the execu- 
tion, but New York Daily News 
editors decided to flout the order. 
They brought Howard, a Chica- 
go Tribune photographer un- 
known to prison officials, to town 





freplace 








a month in advance of the event. 
A News reporter purloined blue- 
prints of the death chamber to 
learn the dimensions involved for 
prefocusing the miniature glass- 
plate camera. Howard strapped 
the device to his ankle; a cable re- 
lease ran up his trouser leg. He 
exposed the plate twice, for two 
successive electric shocks. 


Benito Mussolini 35 
FELIX MAN, 1931 


Born Hans Felix Baumann, Man 
was known as “‘the essayist of the 
ordinary.” Trained as a painter, 
he directed news photography for 
the agency Dephot (founded in 
1927). Hired by BIZ and its rival 
publication in Munich, Man pub- 
lished more than 100 photo es- 
says between 1929 and 1934. 
This, one of his most famous, ran 
in London’s Weekly Illustrated. 
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The FSA 
1935-1942 


The greatest producer of De- 
pression images was the his- 
torical unit of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, originally 
the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. The unit was headed by 
Roy Stryker, an economist 
who knew the work of Jacob 
Riis and Lewis Hine and hired 


ARTHUR ROTHSTEIN, 1936 


Sometimes known as Dust Bowl, 
this image is one of the most fam- 
ous of the Great Depression and 
the drought-worsened collapse of 
Jarming on the Great Plains. At 
Jirst the effects of the Depression 


some of the era’s most talent- 
ed photographers to docu- 
ment rural conditions and ad- 
ministration works. Photos 
were handed out free to any 
interested publication. Stryker 
supervised the photographers 
closely, and frictions were of- 
ten intense. When he resigned 
in 1942, about 240,000 FSA 
prints and negatives were sent 
to the Library of Congress. 


Father and sons walking in the face of a dust storm, Cimarron County, Okla. 








and the Dust Bowl crisis were ig- 
nored by Government and the 
press. Then the desperation of the 
times made economic misery into 
news. As poet Archibald Mac- 
Leish put it, “The Depression 
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was one thing you had to know 
about.” On the trip on which he 
took this picture, Rothstein cov- 
ered more than 1,000 miles. The 
dust eventually destroyed his 
camera. 





Arthur Rothstein 
i Re eae 


Once a graduate student of 
Stryker’s at Columbia, Roth- 
stein worked with the FSA 
from 1935 to 1940. In 1936 he 
ignited a nationwide furor 
over fakery when he photo- 
graphed a steer’s skull on the 
road, moved it and snapped it 
again. 
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Dorothea Lange 
1895-1965 


A Columbia photography stu- 
dent, she opened a portrait 
studio in San Francisco in 
1919. With economist Paul 
Taylor, her future husband, 
she documented the lives of 
migrants in “the factories of 
the fields.” She worked for the 
FSA from 1935 to 1942. 





Telling the News from 
Desolation Row 


White Angel Breadline, 
San Francisco 


DOROTHEA LANGE, 1932 


The photo was taken as part of 
Lange's extended study of the ef 
fects of the Depression on West 
Coast migrant workers, an effort 
aimed at making Americans 
aware of the extent of the trage- 
dy. Her photographs, illustrating 
reports on rural poverty and pub 
lished in the San Francisco 
News, helped encourage Govern- 
ment support for farmworkers. 


Floyd Burroughs and Tengle 
children, Hale County, Ala. 


WALKER EVANS, 1936 


Evans spent over two months 
with the Burroughs family and 
two others. Like other photogra- 
Phers of the Farm Security Ad 
ministration, he went on lengthy 
trips, sometimes for months, with 
specific lists of subjects to cover 
Each photographer was asked to 
buy and study J. Russell Smith’s 
North America, a detailed social 
and economic compendium 


Walker Evans 
1903-1975 


Evans started work in New 
York City. He joined the FSA 
in 1935; in 1936 he and James 
Agee collaborated on Let Us 
Now Praise Famous Men, 
portraying the Depression’s 
human toll. The work became 
a best seller only after it was 
reissued in the 1960s. 
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TIME AND TIME AGAIN, 
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1904-1971 


She was the best-known wom- 
an photojournalist in history, 
but that was only one of the 
distinctions of Peggy Bourke- 
White, shown above as the first 
woman to go ona U.S. Air 
Force combat mission in 1943. 
She studied with art photogra- 
pher Clarence White, then be- 
came an architectural photog- 
rapher in Cleveland. Publisher 
Henry R. Luce offered her a 


job at the new ForTUNE. She 


went on to define the image of 
*30s industry, and of FORTUNE, 
with her richly detailed por- 
traits of America abuilding. 
With author Erskine Caldwell, 
her future husband, she pro- 
duced a powerful social docu- 
ment, You Have Seen Their 
Faces. Her major accomplish- 
ment, however, was midwifing 
Lire. Bourke-White’s photo of 
the new Fort Peck Dam in 
Montana ran on the cover of 
the first issue. For 30 years she 
was the premier picture maga- 
zine’s premier photographer, 
even while succumbing to Par- 
kinson’s disease. 




















FF se) A a 
“Montana Saturday Nights” 
MARGARET BOURKE-WHITI 
1936 
In LIFE’s debut issue, Bourke- 
White presented America’s first 
Photo essay. She took the pictures 
while on assignment to photo- 
graph the nearby Fort Peck 
Dam. After she shot the taxi 
dancers, a brawl broke out 
among some of her more unwill- 
ing subjects. LIFE’s editors, 
meanwhile, were desperate for a 
lead story. HAVE YOU GOT 
GOOD FORT PECK NIGHT- 
LIFE PICS, they cabled. She did, 
“Montana Saturday Nights” ran 
for nine pages 


























Rita Hayworth en déshabillé at home in Hollywood 


BOB LANDRY, 1941 


Hayworth was still a rising starlet 
but already a favorite in LIFE’s 
eves when staff photographer 
Landry took this portrait. It ac- 
companied a cover story on the 


actress following her performance 


in 20th Century Fox's Blood 
and Sand. Landry snapped the 


r 


a 





picture during a daylong shoot 
that included squiring Hayworth 
to a Santa Monica hamburger 
stand for lunch, Landry’s flash- 
bulb failed to fire for the famous 
photo, giving extra-dramatic 
shadowing to Hayworth’s formi- 
dable curves. 


Wendell Willkie launches 45 
his presidential campaign 
in Elwood, Ind. 


JOHN D. COLLINS, 1940 


Henry Luce was not shy about 
showing his Republican sympa- 
thies. Faced with Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt's ebullient 
personality and New Deal 
policies, the publishing magnate 
wanted to promote a Repitblican 
alternative. Willkie was his man: 
a Main Street Republican from 
Elwood (via Wall Street) who did 
not accept the isolationist 

verities of party traditionalists. 
LIFE’s editors heralded Willkie's 
White House bid with a four- 
page fanfare in the Sept. 2, 1940, 
issue. Willkie was buried in a 
Roosevelt landslide. Nonetheless, 
the editors had recognized an 
icon when they saw it: a 
cinematic representation worthy 
of Citizen Kane. 
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Measuring the Rise and Fall 
Of Another Cataclysm 


The watchfulness of men at 
war: Marines on Saipan 





, W. EUGENE SMITH, 1944 


After Pearl Harbor, many well- 
known photographers rushed to 
enlist. Edward Steichen signed 

up with the U.S. Naval Reserve 


and formed a picture-taking unit. 


Eugene Smith, a LIFE photogra- 
Pher, tried to join Steichen’s out- 
Jit but was rejected because of 
poor eyesight and a broken ear- 
drum. He nonetheless became a 
Ziff-Davis correspondent in the 
Pacific, then rejoined LIFE in 
1944, recording some of the 
bloodiest fighting of the war. 





The Eastern front: searching for loved ones at Kerch 























National Socialism lifts the 
torch at Nuremberg 
HUGO JAEGER, 1938 





The Nazi fondness for spectacle 
was never on greater display than 
at Nuremberg in the late 1930s. 
This rare color photograph of a 
torchlight celebration during a 
Nazi Party congress was taken by 
Hitler's personal photographer. 





DMITRI BALTERMANTS, 1942 
Also known as Grief, this haunt- 
ing scene of the aftermath of a 
Nazi retreat in the Crimea is one 
of the Soviet Union's most fam- 
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ous modern images, by one of its 
leading photojournalists. As a 
correspondent for Izvestia, Bal- 
termants photographed the bat- 


tles of Moscow and Stalingrad, 
and the liberation of Poland. He 
won recognition abroad only af- 
ter a 1965 traveling exhibition. 
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Prisoners at the liberation 
of Buchenwald 


MARGARET BOURKE-WHITI 
1945 

U.S. forces reached Buchenwald 
on April 11, two hours after the 
Nazis left. Margaret Bourke- 
White came right behind. She 
later wrote that using a camera 


“was almost a relief. It interposed 


a Slight barrier between myself 
and the horror in front of me.” 
Her haunting photo informed the 
world about the true nature of the 
Holocaust. 
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“The Best Job in the World” 





IN VIET NAM, 1968 


By Carl Mydans 


Born in Boston in 1907, Carl 
Mydans joined the staff of 

LIFE in 1936 and covered some 
of this century's most dramatic 
moments: the Depression, 
World War IT, Korea and 

Viet Nam. 





hen Marlene Dietrich arrived at London’s Heath- 

row Airport one day a few years ago, she was in 
no mood to meet the group of photographers waiting 
for her. “Go away!” she shouted. “You are all morons. 
Why don’t you get a proper job?” And they laughed 
and made her picture and loved her, as they have 
through the years, for she always gladdened their 
hearts—and their eyes. They didn’t mind what she said, 
because they knew they had a proper job. 

In fact, they knew they had the best job in the world. 
No matter what, there is nothing a photojournalist 
would rather do than look at the world around him and 
take pictures of it—pictures of living history, which 
means, especially, pictures of human behavior. If he 
doesn’t get a thrill out of that job, if he doesn’t wake ev- 
ery morning with excitement and go out with his cam- 
eras hanging on him like a gold prospector with his rock 
hammer in hand, he’s no good. Over the years some 
photojournalists have said to me, “If they didn’t pay me 
for doing this, I’d do it for them for nothing.” I too have 
felt that way since, more than a half-century ago, as a re- 
porter a few years out of college, | put my typewriter 
aside for a camera. 

Photojournalism, which has brought about the sec- 
ond revolution in communications, after the invention 
of movable type in the 15th century, is so new that some 
photographers who pioneered its development—Peter 
Stackpole, Dmitri Kessel, George Tames, Alfred Eisen- 
staedt, Howard Sochurek and I—are still taking pictures 


MAC ARTHUR LANDING IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1945 








for publication. The speed and sweep of photojournal- 
ism’s technical achievements can be appreciated by 
considering the life of one of its greatest pioneers, Fritz 
Goro. He began his career in the 1930s using flash pow- 
der to light his subjects, and just before he died in 1986, 
he was using a laser beam for light. 

It is sometimes felt that because photographs are the 
product of a mechanical tool, a camera, that some of the 
great pictures made by photojournalists are simply 
lucky shots, accidents. One day when Edward Steichen, 
the late dean of American photography, was taking a 
group of visitors through an exhibition of pictures by 
photojournalists, he was asked, “If you were to take all 
the lucky pictures, the accidents, out of this exhibition, 
how many pictures would you have left?” Steichen pon- 
dered that, and then he said, “Not many, perhaps. But 
have you ever thought how many great accidents have 
been made by great photographers?” 


L uck is forever at play in a photographer’s life. It is 
part of his intellectual training to know where luck 
is most likely to lie and to take advantage of it. In Janu- 
ary 1945 I was the only press photographer aboard Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur’s command ship as he pre- 
pared to invade Luzon, in the Philippines. I was invited 
to go ashore with him. As our landing craft neared the 
beach, I saw that the Seabees had got there before us 
and had laid a pontoon walkway out from the beach. As 
we headed for it, I climbed the boat’s ramp and jumped 
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onto the pontoons so that I could photograph MacAr- 
thur as he stepped ashore. But I suddenly heard the 
boat’s engines reversing and saw the boat rapidly back- 
ing away. I raced to the beach, ran some hundred yards 
along it and stood waiting for the boat to come to me. 
When it did, it dropped its ramp in knee-deep water, 
and I photographed MacArthur wading ashore. No one 
I have ever known in public life had a better under- 
standing of the drama and power of a picture. 

A photojournalist must persist against all odds. When 
l arrived in Rome in May 1940, I was repeatedly prevent- 
ed from taking pictures by Blackshirts who blocked my 
cameras. On May 9, Mussolini 
appeared at the Victor Emman- 
uel [I monument to celebrate the 
fourth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Italian Empire. A circle 
of security men barred me from 
the ceremony. But as Mussolini 
was departing, he strutted right 
past me. The security men were 
compelled to applaud as he went 
by, and I was able to make one 
quick frame between their shoul- 
ders. The picture appeared 
across a page of LIFE several 
weeks later with the caption, 
“The Elderly Butcher Boy of 
Fascism, Benito Mussolini, 
Steps Out ...” The Time and 
Lire staffs were immediately ex- 
pelled from Italy. 


here are times when photo- 

graphs of important mo- 
ments make vital contributions 
to history. In May 1960, as 
Moscow buzzed with rumors 
of a downed American spy 
plane, the Soviet government suddenly convened 
journalists and diplomats at the Chess 
Pavilion in Gorky Park. The big room was filled with 
aircraft debris. I decided 
instantly that what was being offered to me for photo- 
graphs was of enormous historic importance. So I 
began working very fast to record as much as I could. 
After some time, two Soviet officers hustled me out 
the door. I learned later that I had been “taking pic- 
tures too systematically.” Inexplicably, they did not 
take my film. Three years later, | was reading a story in 
Time about Clarence (“Kelly’’) Johnson, the designer 
of Francis Gary Powers’ U-2 spy plane. “Powers,” 
Johnson said, “didn’t really know what hit him. I told 
him what had happened [a surface-to-air missile 
strike], based mostly on my analysis of Carl Mydans’ 
photographs of the wreckage that Lire sent us.” 

In describing the highlights of their careers, photo- 
journalists reveal a lot about what happens behind the 
camera—and about themselves. Bill Eppridge, a giant in 
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LAST HEROIC POSE: FRENCH COLLABORATOR IN 1944 


the field, photographed Robert Kennedy on that June 
evening in 1968 as he lay dying on the floor of the pan- 
try of the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles. “That 
scene and that picture have been with me continually 
ever since,” Eppridge told me. “I remember every sec- 
ond of it. It was 21 minutes long, and I shot 244 rolls. 
And in all those 21 minutes, I knew what I was doing 
and why I was there. This is what I’ve been trained to 
do, | remember telling myself. This is what my whole 
life is about.” 
Dirck Halstead, another of today’s great photojour- 
nalists, knows the importance of timing. He photo- 
graphed the shooting of Presi- 

= dent Reagan at the Washington 

” Hilton in 1981 for Time. “Good 
photojournalistic coverage is 
easy,” he says. “All you've got 
to do is be there—in the right 
place. That is one of the major 
differences between photojour- 
nalism and print journalism. 
The photographer must be 
where the action is.” 

I happened to be in Greno- 
ble in 1944 when a young 
French collaborator was tied to 
a stake before a firing squad. 
His head hung down, and he did 
not look at the jeering crowd or 
the waiting firing squad. As I 
moved in quickly with my cam- 
era, he straightened and, raising 
his head high, looked proudly 
into my lens as though to tell the 
world he was not ashamed and 
not afraid to die. I photo- 
graphed him in this last heroic 
pose—not out of compassion or 
a feeling of retribution, but be- 

cause I was there. The young man’s face has haunted me 
ever since. 

Alfred Eisenstaedt, still active at 90 and still sur- 
rounded by his cameras and pictures, knows the impor- 
tance of instinct. “We live in a world of fleeting mo- 
ments,” says Eisie. “When one such moment arrives, I 
am never quite aware of what I am doing. I react intu- 
itively. And in such fast-moving events there is, I 
think, an electronic impulse between my eye and my 
finger.” Today, when I look at the work of some of the 
young people in the field, | find there are many among 
them who are also instinctive photojournalists. And I 
feel confident that the tradition we created is in good 
hands. 

Asastoryteller in pictures, the photojournalist is 
looking not only for action but also for substance. He is 
a historian and a sociologist. He has created humanity’s 
first international language, a common imagery for all 
mankind. And in his pictures, people see themselves 
with a clarity they never knew before. 5 
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Tripping the light fantastic 
with Fred Astaire 


BOB LANDRY, 1945 


Astaire was rehearsing the dance 
number Puttin’ on the Ritz for 

the Paramount movie Blue Skies 
when Landry, working for LIFE, 
caught him in mid-leap. Bevond 
its exuberance, the photo harked 
back in composition to the artful- 
ness of picture taking in the '20s. 

















Mourning the death of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


EDWARD CLARK, 1945 


Tears stream down the face of 
Chief Petty Officer Graham 
Jackson as F.D.R.’s body is car 
ried to the train at Warm 
Springs, Ga., the day after his 
death. Photographer Clark, a 
LIFE staffer, had previously won 
acclaim for his photographs of 
the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. His picture after the 
President's death had a sadl) 
premonitory air: black Ameri- 
cans, enjoying only a modicum 
of equality as the war ended, had 
special reason to mourn the tri- 
bune of the downtrodden. 
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The Sultan of Swat takes a 
last bow at Yankee Stadium 


NAT FEIN, 1948 


The New York Herald Tribune 
staff member won a Pulitzer Prize 
for his image of Babe Ruth's 
June 13 valedictory. Always a fa 
vorite of sports photographers 
“the Bambino” was now ailing; 
he leaned on his bat for support 
Ruth died two months later. A 
print of Fein’s moving farewell 
shot hangs in the National Base- 
ball Hall of Fame 








The Critic: opening night at 
the Metropolitan Opera 


WEEGEE, 1943 


irthur Fellig, known as 

Weegee, was a master of the 
Speed Graphic camera and a 
free-lance specialist in crime. His 
nickname came from peers, who 
joked that he learned of crime 
scenes from a Ouija board. This 
sardonic photo appeared in the 
New York Daily News for a 
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Bearing Witness at the 
Harsh Periphery of Peace 


Trying to buy gold 
before the Red Army 
enters Shanghai 


HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON, 1948 





His name is inextricably tied to 
Photojournalism, but Cartier- 
Bresson aspired to be a painter 
and cinematographer. An 
admirer of the Surrealists, he 
defined photography as 
composition. As he put it, the 
single picture constructed to serve 
“as a whole story in itself.” 





Breaking the 
Soviet blockade with 55 
the Berlin Airlift 


WALTER SANDERS, 1948 i 





The war was over, the cold war 
had begun. This photograph of a 
U.S. air transport helping to 
break the eleven-month Berlin 
blockade strongly recalled the 
posters of the war years. The 
heroic imagery was artificially 
augmented by the addition of 

a few extra clouds in the 
developing process. 
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New 
Challenges 


y the dawn of the 
1950s, the photojour- 
nalist was monarch of 


all he surveyed. No medium 
other than photojournalism 
challenged the status of the 
great picture magazines like 
Lire and Look. The best photojournalists who 
survived World War II and then Korea were 
acknowledged giants. The 1947 founding of 
the photographers’ cooperative Magnum had 
established the principle that picture takers 
should own the rights to their work. (Previous- 
ly, rights had belonged to whoever commis- 
sioned a project.) Photojournalism could even 
claim a theoretical foundation, as in Henri 
Cartier-Bresson’s idea of the photographer as 
instant organizer of reality. 

Within a decade, the professional glow had 
faded. Television, a latent threat to the press 
since its first practical demonstration in 1929, 
had undercut the prosperity of the picture 
magazines: Look vanished in 1971; LIFE sus- 
pended publication in 1972. Tensions erupted 
between editors—text oriented, even at pic- 
ture magazines—and some of the more deeply 
committed photojournalists over what to coy- 
er and how. Eugene Smith, one of the masters 
of the Lire photo-essay, broke away from the 
magazine in 1954 to seek, in his view, more 
profound forms of expression. He spent nearly 
20 years in obscure poverty composing 
lengthy, obsessive projects, finally regaining 
acclaim with Minimata, his exposé of industri- 
al mercury poisoning in Japan. 

Photojournalism was at war with itself 
over its essence. Studies of the battlefield were 
replaced by reflections on life-style: the cam- 
era discovered suburbia. In the view of dissi- 
dents like Smith, however, news photography 
had vitiated itself through overproduction. 
Continuous wire-service transmission and the 
conservatism of the postwar picture press had 
covered the world with images leached of their 
expressiveness and meaning. As Smith put it, 
“We are deluged with photography at its 
worst—until the drone of superficiality threat- 
ens to numb our sensitivity to image.” 

Even where Smith’s lament seemed most 
apt, it was never entirely true. For much of the 
1950s, the civil rights movement gestated in 
Southern black churches. Most important U.S. 
publications failed to take much notice. But 
Flip Schulke persevered by contracting with 
black-owned Ebonyand Jet. With the deploy- 
ment of troops in Little Rock in 1957 and the 
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1950-1980 


BY GEORGE RUSSELL 





rise of civil disobedience, the 
work of Schulke, Leonard 
Freed, Dan Weiner and oth- 
ers received wide exposure. 

In 1954 Robert Capa was 
killed by a land mine at Thai 
Binh, as one Indochina war 
ended and another began. News photography 
in the U.S. focused instead on the 1958 Marine 
landing in Lebanon, Ike’s departure, the en- 
thralling arrival of the Kennedys. For the first 
time, the White House was deemed worthy of 
full-time photo coverage. In 1963, as historical 
events darkened, photojournalism regained 
some of its tragic power. The A.P.’s Malcolm 
Brgwne methodically photographed a Bud- 
dhist monk burning himself to death in a Sai- 
gon protest. A Dallas Times-Herald photogra- 
pher caught the instant of Lee Harvey 
Oswald's death. 

So did television. On the Viet Nam battle 
field, news photography finally ceded immedi- 
acy to its rival. Could picture taking, no longer 
history’s first witness, ever again be more than 
stenography? Eddie Adams, Philip Jones Grif- 
fiths, Don McCullin and Larry Burrows, 
among others, answered yes, as they found the 
war's significance in the interstitial details: the 
fear in a Vietnamese prisoner's eyes, the 
deathly immobility of a wounded U.S. soldier. 


s the war progressed—in Asia and at 
A home—U:.S. photographers left cover- 

age elsewhere in the world to newly 
formed, predominantly French news agencies: 
Gamma, Sygma, Contact. Fiercely competi- 
live, the agencies brought to news photogra- 
phy in Beirut, Tehran and other battlefronts a 
brand of reckless intimacy that television 
could not yet duplicate. 

Increasingly, the photographers also 
brought high-speed color film to the fray. By 
the end of the ’70s, color photos of the week’s 
events had become the staple of Time and 
Newsweek, which had moved into the void left 
by the collapsing picture magazines. For many 
traditionalists, color marked a final capitula- 
tion to the values of television. But a group of 
younger photojournalists would begin to paint 
the news in bold colors. Like the U.S. after 
Viet Nam, these new practitioners were no 
longer satisfied by the old certainties. 


At the 3-D movie Bwana Devil 


J.R. EYERMAN, 1952 























Drum major rehearses with 
fans at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 


ALFRED EISENSTAEDT, 1950 








Almost Norman Rockwell-like in 
conception and composition, 
Eisenstaedt’s photo gently poked 
Jun at an institution—and point- 
ed out how far the nation had re- 
moved itself from the mobiliza- 
tion of war. “It was early in the 
morning,” he recalls, “and I saw 
Magnum Photos, Inc. alittle boy running after him, 
1947 and all the faculty children on the 
playing field ran after the boy, 


The concept: an organization i 
and I ran after them. 


of, by and for photographers, 
to free them from business 
concerns and promote their 
vocation. Members of the co- 
operative-to-be would retain 
copyrights to their photo- 
graphs, rather than passing 
them, as was customary, to the 
publications that retained 
their services. Hungarian-born 
Robert Capa, above, dreamed 
up the scheme in China in 
1938. Nine years later, he re- 
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cruited some of photojournal- 
ism’s most powerful creative 
personalities: Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, David (“Chim”) Sey- 
mour, George Rodger, Wil- 
liam Vandivert. Magnum was 
born in April 1947, over lunch 
at New York City’s Museum 
of Modern Art. The original 
group soon dwindled. Vandi- 
vert left in 1948. The ebullient 
Capa died in Indochina in 
1954. Seymour was killed in 
the Sinai in 1956, Cartier-Bres- 
son left the co-op in 1966. Im- 
portant new recruits replaced 
the giants: Marc Riboud 
(1955), Gilles Peress (1972), 
Susan Meiselas (1976). Mem- 
bers continue to uphold two 
founding traditions: uncom- 
promising quality of work and 
a passionate sense of commit- 
ment to the subjects they 
record. 














Chinatown festival, 
Washington 


BILL BEALL, 1957 





Photographer Beall won a Pulit- 
zer Prize for this picture of a po- 
lice officer cautioning a youngster 
to stay off the parade route. The 
Photo ran in the Washington 
Daily News, then one of four 
major newspapers in the capital. 


















Za Kicks, Flicks—and 


! Empty Politics 





Marilyn Monroe in 
The Seven Year Itch 


MATTHEW ZIMMERMAN, 1954 


The actress is standing on a New 
York City subway grating, where 
trains rumbling below can gener- 
ate revealing—and sometimes 
updrafts. But 
Monroe’s skirts got an extra lift 


embarrassing 





from an electric blower. 


Political rally—Chicago 
ROBERT FRANK, 1955-56 


He saw America in the McCarthy 
years as alienated, full of hidden 
violence. Frank, born in Switzer- 
land, took pictures around the 
U.S. for two years and published 
them in a 1958 book, Les 
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Américains. U.S. 

publishers held back for 

a year. While not a photojour- 

nalist himself, Frank greatly in- 
fluenced a generation of young 
professionals 
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Birth and Death of a Dream: 
Camelot to Los Angeles 


Day of triumph: Inaugural 
Ball—John F. Kennedy 
and Jackie 


PAUL SCHUTZER, 1961 


The Kennedys brought style and 
energy to U.S. politics and a novel 
intimacy to press coverage of the 
White House. LIFE photographer 
Schutzer, who won awards for 
coverage of the Eisenhower presi 
dency, here presaged the glamour 
of Camelot. Schutzer did not stay 
to witness more. He moved to Par- 
is and was killed in the 1967 Six- 
Day War in the Middle East. 


Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
associates point toward 
his murderer 


JOSEPH LOUW, 1968 


Louw, a South African photogra- 
Pher, was in Memphis working 
on a documentary about King. “‘] 
had just returned to my room at 
the Lorraine Motel. King and I 
were on a common balcony. He 
liked to stand there watching the 
sunset. I heard a shot ring out, 1 
could see he was badly hurt. 1 
grabbed two cameras and just 
kept on snapping pictures.”” 
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Civil rights demonstration, Birmingham 


CHARLES MOORE, 1963 

Afier Little Rock, combat South, authorities reacted with 
photographers found a use for violence. Moore, a former 
their talents at home. As the Marine Corps photographer, 
civil rights movement pressed its took this picture while on 
cause deeper into the Deep assignment for LIFE. 


Robert Kennedy moments after he was shot 


BILL EPPRIDGE, 1968 


J.F-K.'s intense younger brother Sirhan was waiting. ‘‘When I got 
had just won the California pri- to the kitchen, I heard a series of 
mary for the 1968 Democratic shots,”’ recalls Eppridge. “The 
presidential nomination. As he crowd parted for a second, and | 
stepped through the kitchen of saw Kennedy lying on the floor 
the Ambassador Hotel, Sirhan and I went to work.” 
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Viet Nam: A War No One Wanted 
In the Land Nobody Knew 


Reaching Out (after taking Hill 484, South Viet Nam) 


LARRY BURROWS, 1966 


This picture, right, was taken 
when many Americans still 
thought the war was winnable 
Burrows first learned about 
color photography as a 








Terror of War: children on 
Route 1 near Trang Bang 


HUYNH CONG (“NICK”) UT, 1972 


This Pulitzer prizewinner was 
called a fake by General William 
Westmoreland, who suggested 
the girl in the picture was burned 
“in a hibachi accident.” 


Peace demonstrators and 
MPs at the Pentagon 
BERNIE BOSTON, 1967 


The symbolic confrontation oc- 
curred after a march from the 
Lincoln Memorial by 35,000 
antiwar protesters. Seven hun- 
dred people were arrested 
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16-year-old darkroom assistant 
in LiFe’s photo labs in 

London. He was killed in a 
helicopter crash in Laos 

in 1971 
















Lieut. Colonel Robert Stirm 
returns home, Travis A.F.B. 


SAL VEDER, 1973 


An Air Force officer, Stirm had 
been shot down over North Viet 
Nam in 1967. Like many of the 
most striking photos of the Viet 
Nam War—Burst of Joy won 
the Pulitzer Prize—the image 
was not the result of a lengthy 
essay assignment but a quick 
“grab” shot by an A.P. 
photographer 
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Awaiting a National Guard 
counterattack in Matagalpa _ 
SUSAN MEISELAS, 1978 


Revolution came to Nicaragua 
One of the first to notice was Mei- 
selas, who traveled there on a 
whim. Her book, Nicaragua: 
June 1978-July 1979 was the de- 
finitive study of the Sandinista 
triumph. 


Ceremonies after signing the 
Camp David accords 


DAVID RUBINGER, 1979 


Egypt's Anwar Sadat, America’s 
Jimmy Carter and Israel's Men- 
achem Begin afier signing the 
agreement. Photographer Ru- 
binger, a TIME staffer since 195], 
has specialized in picture taking 
in the Middle East, to which he 
emigrated from Vienna in 1939 
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Information is only as good as your ability to 
share it. Kodak has ways to make images multiply, 
very quickly, wherever they’re coming from 
and going to. 
Whether the information is digitized in the memory 
of a mainframe or PC, stored on an optical disk, 
floppy disk or on microfilm, Kodak has a way to put 
iton paper. We can publish it electronically, 
or copy from paper to paper. And send the image 
across the room or across the country. With 
the image quality you expect from the world’s 
premier imaging company. In fact, our 
advanced copiers and non-impact printers will 
put images on both sides, then collate and 
staple the pages. In color when you need it. 
And all are backed-up with the best support 
and service in the business. 
We are more than photographs. We are 
imaging. For more details on images that mean 
business, call 1 800 445-6325, Ext. 960D. 
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Today and 
Tomorrow 


y now the dominion of 

the camera is total— 

the trap for facts has 
snared the world. Photogra- 
phy has mapped every inch of 
creation, laying over it a fabric 
of images that can obscure the 
underlying realities or throw them into greater 
relief. Because every patch of earth, no matter 
how remote, is littered with discarded film cans, 
cameras have to patrol the far edge of the solar 
system to find sights that still rank as exotic. 
Bring us the rings of Neptune. Saturn’s we've al- 
ready seen. 

In the midst of this superabundance, when 

the image bank is bulging with deposits, photo- 


journalism is poised at a moment that holds tri- 


umphs and complex dilemmas. During the 
1980s, magazines began using more pictures 
and giving them bigger space. It may be that too 
many were celebrity portraits and glamour 
shots, but the galvanizing news image and the 
serious photo-essay were never squashed by the 
sparkle and hype that squeezed them. Maga- 
zines in the U.S. and abroad sheltered indis- 
pensable projects like Sebastiao Salgado’s glob- 
al survey of work, Alon Reininger’s portrait of 
the age of Arps and the essays on homelessness 
by Mary Ellen Mark and Eugene Richards. A 
few imaginative newspapers began generating 
stories that had the quality and ambition that 
used to be the exclusive domain of magazines. 
At the same time, there were critics and 
photographers asking whether the power of pic- 
tures dwindled as their numbers rose—whether, 
as the practice of concerned photography wore 
on, its impact wore off, so that only the most 
sensational images registered on the brain. Now 
that every kind of grief has been presented to 
the camera from every angle, pictures of misery 
remind us of other pictures of misery. Then, 
unexpectedly, comes a scene of one man block- 
ing a line of tanks in Beijing, and once again a 
photograph sends shivers down the spine. 
Photojournalists know the future of the form 
will depend upon their power to make it new, 
as Ezra Pound used to say, to take full com- 
mand of new resources and navigate some 
fishy waters. In the "80s color clinched its vic- 
tory. The gravity of black-and-white, the hard 
and durable tones of an anvil, gave way deci- 
sively. But color is tricky. Blood shouts, and 
the smallest patch of yellow adobe pounds 
hard on the retina. So a generation of photog- 
raphers have learned to draw that very clamor 
into a deliberate statement. The hot pinks and 
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1980- 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 





fluorescent lime in Alex 
Webb’s pictures of Haiti 
don’t just sizzle inside the 
frame. They deliver the 
terms of a paradox: barbaric 
rule can operate in the broad- 
est daylight. 

Photojournalism’s future depends upon 
access too. During the past decade, places long 
closed to the lens have opened up. Some 
American courtrooms admitted cameras for 
the first time. So did a few long-sealed pre- 
cincts of life in the Soviet Union. But there 
were other spots where, at various times, the 
lens was met by an official hand raised to cov- 
er it: the Iran-Iraq war, the West Bank, the 
black townships of South Africa and the killing 
ground of Tiananmen Square. News photog- 
raphers were banned from the U.S invasion of 
Grenada. Soviet bombers fractured Afghan 
villages away from public view. 


he future will depend upon technologies 

that are revolutionizing photography. 

By breaking down an image into thou- 
sands of electronic impulses, new digital 
equipment makes it possible to store photo- 
graphs on a computer disk or transmit them 
instantly via satellite. It also allows pictures to 
be altered electronically, a mixed blessing at 
best. In an era of dubious “re-enactments” on 
network newscasts, the photograph still says, 
“This happened.” Each frame on the contact 
sheet still represents some indisputable mo- 
ment of contact with the world. Now the pros- 
pect of computer tinkering threatens to bring a 
day when the whole enterprise of picture tak- 
ing will not so subtly be compromised. 

Those issues are important because the do- 
main of pictures is sure to expand, pressing 
upon space that words alone once occupied 
and obliging us to weigh carefully the ways 
that each form operates upon the understand- 
ing. A picture is not worth 10,000 words. Pic- 
tures and words deal in separate coins that are 
not fully convertible. They reach in different 
directions, report to different faculties, manu- 
facture different impressions. In the practice 
of journalism they are like essential trading 
partners, two realms that deeply require each 
other. The forms of their future alliance will 
be the future of journalism itself. 


A precious drink in drought-parched Ethiopia 


DAVID BURNETT, 1984 
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Bringing a Personal Vision to 
The Hemisphere’s Public Events 











ALEX WEBB, 1986 


Webb has taken the Cartier- 
Bresson tradition of complex and 
enigmatic compositions and ex- 
ploded it into color. This picture 
is from Port-au-Prince in the 
hopeful days afier Baby Doc Du- 





On the bright streets of Haiti's capital before darkness fell 








valier fled the island in 1986— 
and before hopes faded the fol- 
lowing year. It describes a mood 
more than an event, what Webb 
has called an “epiphanic 
moment.” 


MAGNUM PHOTOS 


Brazilian grubstakers 
sift mud for gold _ 





SEBASTIAO SALGADO, 1986 


graph manual laborers. In Serra 
Pelada, in his native Brazil, he 
Views Jound as many as.50,000 hopeful 
miners digging for gold along the 
muddy surface of a man-made 
hole the size of a football field. 
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Salvadoran children shield their eyes from the machinery of war 





JAMES NACHTWEY, 1984 


Central America became a mag- 
net for photojournalists in the 
1980s. While traveling with gov 
ernment troops at the height of the 
civil war in El Salvador, Nachtwey 
passed through the town of San 


Luis de la Reina. That was where 


he came upon this paradoxical 
scene, which might stand as an 


allegory for the plight of all those 


caught up in a maelstrom of vio- 
lent events. As a military helicop- 


ter carrying wounded soldiers 
whips up a furious cloud, three 
girls in bright dresses shield their 


eyes from the dust. “A lyrical mo- 


ment in a brutal situation,” 
Nachtwey has called it. 
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Trapped in the debris from a 
volcanic eruption in Colombia 
FRANK FOURNIER, 1985 
When the Nevado del Ruiz volca- 
no erupted near Bogota, Omayra 
Sanchez, below, was trapped 
amid the debris. She died before 
she could be removed; what 
remained was Fournier's 
poignant picture of her patience 
and suffering. 


mr 
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An Eye at the 
Scenes of Anguish 


Runner Mary Decker cries in despair at the 1984 Olympics 


DAVID BURNETT, 1984 


In the 3,000-meter run at Los 
Angeles, Decker grazed rival 
Zola Budd, who went reeling off- 
balance. Budd’s left leg angled 
out, tripping Decker, who went 


down hard. ‘‘I felt | was tied to 
the ground,” she said. “All 1 
could do was watch them run 
off.’ Burnett’s lens captured 
her anguish. 
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After the massacre in Beijing, 
one man faces down the army 


STUART FRANKLIN, 1989 


The shooting was still going on 
when an unarmed man strode 
into the street and halted a 
column of tanks. Friends pulled 
him to safety, but his deed has 
become an icon of individual 
resistance to state brutality. 


An as patient at a 
San Francisco hospital = 
ALON REININGER, 1986 


Since 1982, Reininger has chroni- 
cled the global devastation 
wrought by AIDS. In San Fran- 
cisco he found Ken Meeks, bear- 
ing the lesions of Kaposi’s sarco- 
ma, an AIDS-related cancer. 
Meeks died in 1986. 
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Newlyweds Charles and Diana at Buckingham Palace 


DOUGLAS KIRKLAND, 1981 


Every decade has its own kind of 
photo celebrity. In the 1960s it 
was Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis 
In the 1970s it was the cool collec- 
tive of Manhattan nightlife: Mick 
and Bianca Jagger, Andy War- 


_ 


hol, Truman Capote, Halston 
Liza Minnelli. In the 1980s it was 
“the royals,” Prince Charles and 
Princess Diana, right, whose 
sumptuous 198] wedding opened 
a decade of global hype. 


— 








John Lennon, hours before 
his murder, with Yoko Ono 


ANNIE LEIBOVITZ, 1980 


Known for her quirky photos 
in Rolling Stone, Leibovitz 

had an off-beat idea for a por 
trait of Lennon and Ono, left 
Lennon, who was returning to 
public life after years of 
quietude, liked the pose. Yoko 
turned down the photographer's 
request that she undress as well 
Hours later Lennon was shot 
to death by Mark David 


Chapman, a deranged fan 














Vets make a separate peace 
at the Viet Nam Veterans 
Memorial in Washington 


CHRISTOPHER MORRIS, 1985 


The Viet Nam War ended in 
1975, but it was not until seven 
vears later, with the unveiling of 
the memorial wall on the 
capital's National Mall, that the 
American veterans of that war 
got a solemn and official 
acknowledgment of the sacrifices 
made by their comrades and, by 
extension, themselves 
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A Multitude of 
New Possibilities 
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Will the snapshot be replaced by the videoshot? 


CANON XAPSHOT, 1988 


Most cameras use film. The Xap- 
shot, above, is one of a new gen- 
eration of cameras that use video 
technology. It captures as many 
as 50 images on a 2-in. videodisc, 


which can then be inserted into a 
player for instant viewing on a 
TV screen. Unwanted images 
can be erased. The rest can be 
printed. 


A man on the moon becomes a lunar brigade 


NEII 


This is a picture of something 
that never took place, though it’s 
based on a picture of something 
that did: Neil Armstrong's fam- 
ous photograph of fellow Apollo 
/1 astronaut Edwin Aldrin on the 
lunar surface. The multiple 
image of Aldrin at right was 
produced on a computer screen. 
Such digital imaging systems can 


make changes that are virtually 
undetectable. Figures can be 





ARMSTRONG, 1969 (REVISED BY MARLO BAILEY 


1989) 


shified, people and things 

removed from the frame or 
added. Computer retouching has 
already become commonplace in 
the fantasy world of advertising 
photography. Now many jour- 
nalists are troubled by the pros- 
pect that the practice will creep 
into the reproduction of news 
photos. A computer can remake 
a picture, but only people can 
draw the ethical lines. 
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Essay 





By Lance Morrow 


imprisoning Time in a Rectangle 


B alzac had a “vague dread” of being photographed. Like some 
primitive peoples, he thought the camera steals something 

of the soul—that, as he told a friend “every body in its natural state 
is made up of a series of ghostly images superimposed in layers to 
infinity, wrapped in infinitesimal films.” Each time a photograph 
was made, he believed, another thin layer of the subject’s being 
would be stripped off to become not life as before but a membrane 
of memory ina sort of translucent antiworld. 

If that is what photography is up to, then the onion of the world 
is being peeled away, layer by layer—lenses like black holes gob- 
bling up life’s emanations. Mere images 
proliferate, while history pares down to 
a phosphorescence of itself. 

The idea catches something of the 
superstition (sometimes justified, if you 
think about it) and the spooky meta- 
physics that go ghosting around photog- 
raphy. Taking pictures is a transaction 
that snatches instants away from time 
and imprisons them in_ rectangles. 
These rectangles become a collective 
public memory and an image-world 
that is located usually on the verge of 
tears, often on the edge of a moral mess. 

Itis possible to be entranced by pho- 
tography and at the same time disquiet- 
ed by its powerful capacity to bypass 
thought. Photography, as the critic Su- 
san Sontag has pointed out, is an elegi- 
ac, nostalgic phenomenon. No one pho- 
tographs the future. The instants that 
the photographer freezes are ever the 
past, ever receding. They have about 
them the brilliance or instancy of their 
moment but also the cello sound of loss 
that life makes when going irrecover- 
ably away and lodging at last in the 
dreamworks. 





John F. Kennedy Jr. says goodbye to his father 


disturbing thing) history’s lasting visual impression. The service 
that the pictures perform is splendid, and so powerful as to seem 
preternatural. But sometimes the power they possess is more than 
they deserve. 

Call up Eddie Adams’ 1968 photo of General Nguyen Ngoc 
Loan, the police chief of Saigon, firing his snub-nosed revolver 
into the temple of a Viet Cong officer. Bright sunlight, Saigon: the 
scrawny police chief's arm, outstretched, goes by extension 
through the trigger finger into the V.C.’s brain. That photograph, 
and another in 1972 showing a naked young Vietnamese girl run- 
ning in arms-outstretched terror up a 
road away from American napalm, 
outmanned the force of three U.S. 
Presidents and the most powerful 
Army in the world. The photographs 
were considered, quite ridiculously, to 
be a portrait of América’s moral dis- 
grace. Freudians spend years trying to 
call up the primal image-memories, 
turned to trauma, that distort a 
neurotic patient’s psyche. Photographs 
sometimes have a way of installing 
the image and legitimizing the trauma: 
the very vividness of the image, the 
greatness of the photograph as journal- 
ism or even as art, forestalls 
examination. 

Adams has always felt uncomfort- 
able about his picture of Loan execut- 
ing the Viet Cong officer. What the 
picture does not show is that a few 
moments earlier the Viet Cong had 
slaughtered the family of Loan’s best 
friend in a house just up the road. All 
this occurred during the Tet offensive, 
a State of general mayhem all over 
South Viet Nam. The Communists in 
similar circumstances would not 
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The pictures made by photojournal- 
ists have the legitimacy of being news, 
fresh information. They slice along the 
hard edge of the present. Photojournalism is not self-conscious, 
since it first enters the room (the brain) as a battle report from the 
far-flung Now. It is only later that the artifacts of photojournalism 
sink into the textures of the civilization and tincture its memory: 
Jack Ruby shooting Lee Harvey Oswald, an image so raw and 
shocking, subsides at last into the ecology of memory where we 
also find thousands of other oddments from the time—John John 
saluting at the funeral, Jack and Jackie on Cape Cod, who 
knows?—bright shards that stimulate old feelings (ghost pangs, 
ghost tendernesses, wistfulness) but not thought really. The shocks 
turn into dreams. The memory of such pictures, flipped through 
like a disordered Rolodex, makes at last a cultural tapestry, an in- 
ventory of the kind that brothers and sisters and distant cousins 
may rummage through at family reunions, except that the greatest 
photojournalism has given certain memories the emotional pres- 
tige of icons. 

If journalism—the kind done with words—is the first draft of 
history, what is photojournalism? Is it the first impression of histo- 
ry, the first graphic flash? Yes, but it is also (and this is the 


STAN STEARNS, 1963 
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have had qualms about summary 
execution. 

But Loan shot the man; Adams took 
the picture. The image went firing around the world and lodged in 
the conscience. Photography is the very dream of the Heisenberg 
uncertainty principle, which holds that the act of observing a 
physical event inevitably changes it. War is merciless, bloody, and 
by definition it occurs outside the orbit of due process. Loan’s Viet 
Cong did not have a trial. He did have a photographer. The 
photographer’s picture took on a life of its own and changed 
history. 

All great photographs have lives of their own, but they can be 
as false as dreams. Somehow the mind knows that and sorts out the 
matter, and permits itself to enjoy the pictures without getting 
sunk in the really mysterious business that they involve. 

Still, a puritan conscience recoils a little from the sheer power 
of photographs. They have lingering about them the ghost of the 
golden calf—the bright object too much admired, without God’s 
abstract difficulties. Great photographs bring the mind alive. Pho- 
tographs are magic things that traffic in mystery. They float on the 
surface, and they have a strange life in the depths of the mind. 
They bear watching. 
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Introducing the best thing to 
happen to your camera 
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Kodak Photolife batteries! 
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